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Our Home, our Country,and our Brother Man. 


A YOUNG SILK FACTORY. 

Whoever goes to the village of Turner, in the 
county of Oxford, if he have any curiosity about 
him, or takes any pleasure in examining new in- 
ventions, cannot spend a half hour more agreea- 
bly than by examining a small factory designed 
for the manufacture of silk from the cocoon, in- 
to thread and twist, belonging to Capt. John 
Dillingham. Capt. D. rot only made the ma- 
chinery with his own hands, but invented a good 
It is placed on a small rivulet about 
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lage, and consists of a small, but neat, low build- 
ing, about fifteen feet square, crowded full of 
machinery for the silk business, and also for 
some other purposes. One new improvement 
which interested us much, is a machine made by 
a son of the Captain, for braiding cord or bite, 
and which works with precision and with good 
effect. Another is a machine for swedging out 
little cylinders of pine for matches; and another 
for winding thread and twine into any shaped 
balls you wish. 

In regard to the silk business, Capt. D. finds 
that his location is not exactly right for his trees, 
they being often injured by late Spring frosts, 
which hurt, and sometimes kill the buds and ten- 
der leaves. Some of the people in the same 
town—a Mr. Carey for instance—being located 
differently, do not suffer in this way, and there- 
fore meet with better success in the way of trees. 
We could wish that the ingenuity of Capt. D. 
could meet witb suitable encouragement and re- 
ward. It is by such efforts that our country has 
been enabled to come up in strength and wealth 
to the standard, and even beyond some, of the 
nations of Europe, and to cope with the whole 
world in manufactures. The individuals who 
have led to this have not always been rewarded 
according to their merits, but the public have 
derived innumerable bevefits from them, either 
directly or indireetly, and they are entitled to the 
respect and gratitude of their fellow citizens. 


BUDDING AND GRAFTING. 

A correspondent of the last Genesee Farm- 
er, over the signature of A, H., says that you 
can bud in the spring as well as in August, and 
graft in the fall as well as in the spring, and with 
good success. 

He says, in regard to budding or innoculating, 
that the buds should be taken from scions cut 
early, and as there is no foot stalk of the leaf to 
take hold of, in inserting the hud, the slice of 
wood should be made longer above the bud, say 
three-quarters of an inch, by which the bud may 
be pushed into place, and a part of it then cut 
off. 

When scions are cut in July or August, for 
grafting, the upper part of the. leaf should im- 
mediately be cut off, leaving the stem; and if 
they are not to be put in the same day, the lower 
part of the scion should be inserted in a potato, 
to keep it damp. 

Where grafts can be got in the neighborhood, 
August is quite as safe a time to insert them as 
in the spring, and there is less danger of the sci- 
ons being spoiled by improper methods of pre- 
serving them. He states that he has often tried 
the method of budding in the spring and grafting 
in the fall, with success. It may oftentimes be 
convenient to do each as above recommended— 
we think it may be done, though we suppose it 
would be better to wait until the bark of the 
stock would slip, in order to separate it more ea- 
sily from the wood, for the insertion of the bud 
as above directed. 


CEMENT FOR YARDS, STABLE FLOORS, &C. 
The Albany Cultivator quotes.from the Agri- 
cultural Gazette, directions for making cement 
floors, from which we extract the following. 
Two parts of sifted coal ashes and one part of 
quick lime, to be thoroughly mixed together in a 
conical heap, then proceed as in mixing up fine 
mortar, making a hollow in the top of the cone, 
and pouring in gas tar, not gas water, or that 
which is half and half as it sometimes comes out 
of the reservoir, but the thick tar, and gradually 
mix as you would mix water with the mortar or 
plaster, until the heap is about the consistence of 
pretty thick mortar. In forming my yards and 
sheds for cows, and those attached to loose box- 
es for horses, two years ago, in order that all the 
fluids should draw towards a tank, | employed 
this compound on a surface formed with stone 
broken very small. and a small quantity of gravel 
scattered over them and then rolled down to pre- 
vent unnecessary waste of the cement. This 
was laid over and then patted down with an iron 
shovel, In the course of two or three days, just 
before it gets hard, pass an won roller over it. 
In the course of a week, if properly done, it will 
be firm as stone, and not affected either by drouth 
or wet. 














He ers. We are inclined to think that the 
best shrub for hedges, in our part of the Union, 
or at any rate the. best thing that has hitherto 
been tried, is the buckthorn, (Rhamnus Cathar- 
tieus.) It is hardy, and will stand the severest 
of our winters unharmed. _ It will accommodate 
itself to sandy, loamy, or clayey lands, and bears 
trimming like a martyr. 


Those in our vicinity can see a good specimen 
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AMERICAN PRODUCTS. 


General Washington, in 1790, in a communi- 


eation to the Hon. Arthur Young, computed the 


average crop in the State of Pennsylvania—sup- 
posed, at that-period, to be one of the best 
wheat growing States in the Union—as follows: 


Wheat, 15 bushels per acre. 
Rye, 20 “e “s 
Barley, 2 « “ 
Oats, 35 ~ e 
Ind. Corn, 25 6 6 


Sir John Sinclair says, in the most fertile dis- 
tricts of Scotland, and in propitious seasons, the 
farmer may expect to reap from thirty-two to 
forty bushels of wheat; from forty-two to fifty 
bushels of barley; from fifty-two to sixty-four 
bushels of oats; and from twenty-eight to thirty 
bushels of beans, per statute acre. Thirty tons 
of turnips, three of clover, and eight or ten of 
potatoes, are confidently relied on. ‘In favora- 
ble seasons,” says Sir John, “the crops are still 
more abundant.” 

Radcliffe says that, in Flanders, the average 
products are as follows: 


W heat, $2 bushels per acre. 
Rye, $23 “ce ee 
Oats, 52 6s ee 
Potatoes, 350 “< 6é 


‘‘Flanders has generally a flat surface, with a 
light sandy soil, illy adapted to wheat.” And 


this mighty discrepancy of produets, is purely 
the result of different systems of farming. We 


have good soil and excellent advantages, but we 


do not improve them, while our transatlantic 


brethren have neither, yet exceed us immeasur- 


ably both in the extent and value of their crops. 


According to Loudon, the average product of 
wheat in Great Britain, is twenty-four, twenty- 
eight, and thirty-two bushels per acre—mean 
average, twenty-six. A Mr. Strickland, who, 
about forty years ago, passed some years in 
Maryland, in a Report, forwarded to the “Brit- 
ish Board of Agriculture,” states the average 


yield of the wheat crop of that State at twelve 


bushels to the statute acre. Dutchess county, 
then as now the best cultivated county in the 
State, was set down at sixteen! When will our 
American cultivators rouse them to a just appre- 
ciation of the capabilities of their soil? Surely, 
they are sadly remiss. 

Occasionally, an intelligent individual, imbued 
with the true spirit of honorable enterprise, 
starts up and achieves results worthy of the 
cause he supports; proving that effort—intelli- 
gent, enlightened, well-directed, persevering 
effort, is all that is requisite to place the agricul- 
ture of ovr own country on a level with that of 
the mos; favored lands. 

The following, which we cut from the ‘“‘Trans- 
actions of the Kennebec Agricultural Society,” 
goes directly to substantiate our remarks. 

“On Corn. Having seen in the Farmer, that 
among other things for premiums, one is to be 
awarded for the best crop of corn on one acre, I 
send you the following statement respecting 
mine, hoping, if Ido not prove to be the suc- 
cessful competitor, the cause of agriculture may 
not be injured thereby. 

‘The soi] is a good loam, a part of which is a 
little gravelly. It was ploughed in May after 
being well covered with long manure, and har- 
rowed till fine. I then with a small horse plough 
furrowed north and south, three feet apart, and 
put old manure in the hills which were two feet 
apart in the rows, and planted, after sprouting 
the corn, on the 27th of May. It came up and 
looked well at first, but the cold weather in June 
did not forward its growth much. About the 
first of July it assumed a better color and took a 
start. I then hoed, carefully exterminating all 
weeds—and in a couple of weeks afterwards 
passed the cultivator between the rows, followed 
by the hoe, taking care not to earth up the hills, 
but leaving the ground flat and even. I intended 
to have gone through with it once more, but its 
rapid growth and the nearness of the hills ren- 
dered it impossible. 

It was well harvested and got in after being 
cut at the ground and shocked. The product is 
115 bushels of sound corn, and four bushels of 
second rate. I have no doubt that had it not 
been for the August gale, which prostrated the 
whole piece, I should have obtained still more. 
This corn is a large 12 rowed kind—ears large, 
and near the ground. The half bushel [ planted 
weighed 35 pounds, and was grown by me the 
year before on a part of the same land, at the 
rate of 102 bushels to the acre. 

There were about 20 cords of manure used in 
all, the most of the piece not having had any for 
several years, and the last in potatoes. 

Ihave kept an accurate account of the ex- 
penses of the crop, and find my corn has cost me 
a fraction over 46 cents per bushel. 


Rurvs CHanpier Vose. 
Augusta, Dee, 27th, 1839.” 


However humiliating the confession, it is 
nevertheless a fact that Maine is now far behind 
Massachusetts in every thing pertaining to en- 
lightened and systematic agriculture. And such, 
also, in some respects, is the fact in relation to 
our sister State of New Hampshire, whose sons, 
many of them, eminent as politicians and states- 
men, have of Jate embarked “heart and hand in 
the good cause.” E. Hersey Derby of Boston, 
a name which Philanthropy loves to hail as one 
of its brightest emblems, and which true patriot- 
ism will ever delight to honor with its choicest 
sufirages,—at one of the Agricultural Meetings 
held at the State House in Boston, remarked 
that he had a farm on an island in Winnipisogee 
Lake, N, H., comprising several hundred acres; 
fifty or sixty acres of which were in mowing and 
tillage. ‘The number of cows kept on this farm 
was forty, with a good number of sheep, and 
some swine. ‘The following remarks of Mr. 
rv we cut from the New England Agricul- 

“The dairy productions are depended on for 
mioke i dividing dal saosallomtnee 








of it in the garden of our neighbor, Eben Fuller, viding their attention between many 
Esq., where they can be found in the full tide of things; that some production should be 





successful experiment, and where, we’ presuif 
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soil but more to high cultivation. ‘This year he 
raised about 400 bushels from 6 acres. On one 
acre had 131 bushels shelled corn. A specimen 
has been shelled since dry and it would now 
measure 108 bushels. He feeds his corn to 
cows; 12 bushels equal to a ton of hay, the crop 
from his acre, stalks and all, equal to 11 or 12 
tons of hay. He puts 35 or 40 loads of manure 
to the acre. The corn is the Sioux from Mis-| 
souri. It gave a good crop in 1836, Planted 2| 
‘feet 8 inches one way and 2 feet the other; three | 
stalks in the hill. 

Mr. D. said that they had sold from the farm 
1900 dollars worth of produce a year, but as it 
was lower than usual it brought only $1500 the 
past season. What he gives the tenant amounts | 
to about $500 a year, besides a maintenance for 
himself and family. Sold the last year 5900 lbs. 
of cheese, 2350 Ibs. butter, averaging in price 25 
cents, and 2600 Ibs. pork, besides enough for 
laborers. It has given hima nett profit of 15 
per cent. for years. His seed corn is selected 
with great care from stalks that have two or 
three ears, never less than two. 

As to culture, Mr. D. observed that when 
grass fails; they break up, mostly in the fall; 
take off a crop of potatoes, using 10 loads of 
manure to the acre; then take off one or two 
crops of corn, manure applied partly broadcast 
and partly in the hills. ‘Then a crop of wheat. 
Had 31 bushels of wheat to the acre for five 
years. The labor on the farm is performed by 
‘three men. One woman does all the work of 
the dairy and cooks for the laborers.” w. 

FEEDING GRASS LANDS. 

Grass lands intended for mowing, are unques- 
| tionably greatly injured by close feeding. Par- 
| ticularly is this true of lands recently laid down, 
and in which, from the light and unconsolidated 
condition of the soil, the roots of the grasses 
have not obtained a permanent hold. Clover, 
on stubble lands, may be nearly spoiled by close 
feeding in a single season, and we have, indeed, | 
known several instances, recently, in which this | 
fact has been mournfully exemplified, notwith- 
| standing the owners persisted in attributing the 
failure to other and less obvious causes. 

A friend, who bad taken much pains, and be- 
stowed extra care in seeding a clover field, from 
| which the well-known fertility and high tilth of 
| the soil favored the expectation of an abundant 
| crop, informed us recently that his hopes proved 
| wholly iliusive, as most of the roots “died out.” 
He at first contemplated the evil as resulting from 
the depredations of worms, but on our suggest- 
ing that feeding had been instrumental in pro- 
ducing the result of which he complained, and | 
explaining the reasons for our belief, he at once 
concurred. 

We have noticed that clover usually does well, 
and is seldom “‘winter killed,” unless it is fed 
late. Where the growth is luxuriant, the foliage 
operates, in winter, as a protection to the roots, 
which are tender and requifé’ some substance to 
ward off the chilling and torpifying effects pro- 
duced by excessive cold. When fed, the foliage 
is not‘only lost to the roots, but the roots them- 
selves are frequently lacerated and destroyed. 

w. 
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Stone Watts. In most sections of New 
England, stone walls, of a truly durable and 
permanent construction, constitute the enclosures 
of almost every farm. Yet valuable as is this 
species of fence, it is far from being properly 
appreciated. A good wall, on a soil not consti- 
tutionally too humid, is worth at least one dollar 
per rod. The cost of erecting it, is probably 
less than fifty cents, as the farmer can do all the 
work himself, and at such seasons as he can well 
afford it; besides, he is increasing the superficial 
extent of his territory by removing the rocks, 
and thereby iucreasing, greatly, the value and 
productiveness of his farm. 

A distinguished practical farmer, famed for 
his intelligence and love of economy, informed 
us that he considered wall, on his farm, much 
the cheapest fence he ean erect. w. 





TurPENTINE FOR WOUNDS IN TREES. In an 
old Magazine we have seen the following rec- 
ommendation for wounds in trees. The dam- 
aged parts of the tree should be cut away or 
peeled off in the spring, and the places must be 
rubbed with turpentine, in a fine sunny day, 
which becomes a sort of varnish, so that the 


and will speedily recover. 

We have put grafting wax on such places, and 
found that it answered very well. We suppose 
the principle of its operation to be in protecting 
the parts from the decomposing effects of the at- 
mospherie moisture, warmth, &e. 





Horse Power anv Wuatce Power. Liebig 
thinks that horses are more powerful than 
whales. He reasons in this way. The quantities 
of oxygen which a whale and a carrier’s horse 
can inspire in a given time, are very unequal. 
‘The temperature as well as the quantity of oxy- 
gen is much greater in the horse. 

The force exerted by a whale, when struck 
with the harpoon, his body being supported by 
the surrounding medium, and the force exerted 
by the ecarrier’s horse, which carries his own 
weight and a heavy burthen for eight or ten 
hours, must both bear the same ratio to the oxy- 
gen consumed. If we take into consideration 
the time during which the force is manifested, it 
is obvious that the amount of force developed hy 
the horse is far greater than in the case of the 


the opinion that Liebig has never tried the 
strength of any whale practically. beacttn’? 


A New USE FoR Porarogs, A French manu- 
facturer, it is said, has succeeded in producing 
excellent paper and paste board from a substance 
eret. [Ex. - 
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| the United States. 


custom with the public to set fruit and ornamen- 
tal trees in the spring, yet experience proves that 


‘trees, and “‘lay them in by the heels,” which is 


wounds will be kept from the moisture and air, 


whale. This is a mere calculation. Weare of 


board from a substance | riners,, who, 


profitable | of Magnetic nrulspegh tra sow W eboredon pror 
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TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES IN AUTUMN, 
Friend Holmes:—Although it is a prevailing 


autumn isin many cases preferable for trans- 
planting deciduous trees. At this season the cul- 
tivator can more conveniently select and remove 
trees to a distance. 

Autumnal transplanting should be performed 
as soon as the frost checks the growth of the 
trees. The soil is then mellow and easily pul- 
verized, it becomes well settled about the roots, 
and the trees commence growing without inter- 
ruption in the spring, and are not se liable to be 
injured by drouth. If the soil is a heavy elay, 
or thie subsoil such as to hold the water about the 
roots during winter, then it would be better to 
set them in the spring. When it is not practica- 
ble for the fruit-grower to transplant his trees in 
autumn, he can prepare the ground, select the 


to dig a trench, into which the roots are placed 
and covered, the trunks inclining to an angle of 
fifteen or twenty degrees towards the earth. 
This mode may be adopted with success upon 
some tender varieties, as they may then be easi- 
ly protected by covering them with straw, or ev- 
ergreen boughs. 

I shall now make a few remarks on the man- 
ner of setting trees—as success in rearing de- 
pends more upon this than upon the time of set- 
ting. 

The preliminary arrangement should be, un- 








are the properties required?” In answer to 
your question, I say yes, it isso, and will explain 
it. 

if a quantity of leached ashes are piled up un- 
der cover of a shed exposed to the air, another 
portion of alkali will be set free by the decom- | 
position of the silex, as before stated, and the 
alkali has a strong affinity for nitric acid. The 
air we breathe is mostly composed of nitrogen, 








portions, these two gases are mechanically com- 
bined. But by well known chemical laws, these 
two gases chemically combine in several differ- 
ent proportions, and form very different sub- 
stances from common air. ‘In one of their chem- 
ical combinations, they unite in the proportions 
of 14 parts nitrogen and 40 parts oxygen, and in 
these proportions it is called nitric acid, and 
mixed with a certain quantity of water it becomes 
hydro-nitric acid, or aquafortis. If common pot 
or pearlash is dissolved in diluted aquafortis, and 
the liquid evaporated, the result will be nitre, or 
saltpetre. But this is an artificial way of making 
saltpetre—and expensive too. 

Nature takes a somewhat different method. 
As before stated, the alkali in the leached ashes 
has a strong affinity for nitric acid, and so strong 
is that affinity or attraction, that the nitrogen 
and oxygen of the atmosphere, will very eccom- 
modatingly combine in the right proportions to 
form nitric acid, which readily unites with the 
alkali, and forms nitre or saltpetre—naturally, 
and cheap too. ‘The longer the ashes are kept, 
and occasionally moistened and shoveled over, 





less the soil is extremely fertile, to prepare a lot 
of compost, such as two parts muck and one part 
abimal manure well rotted, or some substance 
containing a large share of decomposed vegeta- 
bles. 

The holes should then be dug sufficiently large 
to receive the roots, and leave a space of at least 
six inches beyond the extremities. 

The compost should be thoroughly incorporat- 
ed with the‘soil into which the trees are set, ex- 
tending the roots in their natural position, and 
carefully bringing the fine soil in contact with 
every fibre. 

Downing says, “Nine-tenths of the deaths 
from transplanting, arise from the hollows left 
among the roots by a careless and rapid mode of 
shoveling in the earth.” S. N. Taser 


Vassalboro’, 9th Month, 1846. 





ON THE USE OF LEACHED ASHES, 


Mr. Editor—I haye just received your April 

number of the Cultivator, in which you wish, 
for the benefit of one of your correspondents, H. 
C. B., some information on the value of ashes, 
Xe. &e., and cali upon “chemists to tell.’ Not 
being exactly a chemist myself, yet having dug 
into the science a little, for the purpose of as- 
sisting me in my farming operations, I will offer 
a few remarks. 
Wood ashes, as you observe, generally do best 
on rather light soils; if they are applied in large 
quantities, either leached or unleached, they 
have a tendency to bring in the red moss, but 
upon gravelly soils this may not be detrimental, 
as they are usually dry and warm enough if there 
is moss. But upon more moist and close soils, 
ashes may ultimately prove injurious, 


Unleached ashes when first applied to grass, 
or other crops, are much more efficient than 
leached, owing to the much greater amount of 
alkali or potash they contain, but I do not think 
the sowing of unleached ashes upon land the 
most economical way of using them. Ifa heavy 
rain immediately follows, the, potash is mostly 
washed out and carried off the land, or sinks in- 
to the soil beyond the reach of the roots or plant. 
Common potash is very readily dissolved in about 
its weight of water. If a farmer wishes to ap- 
ply unleached ashes to his grass or grain crops, 
it would be the better way to mix his ashes quite 
moist with ground gypsum, and let them remain 
for sometime in the heap. The potash of the 
ashes would decompose the gypsum and sulphate 
of potash would be formed. Sulphate of potash 
is much less soluble than carbonate of potash, as 
it requires sixteen pounds of water (at the tem- 
perature of 60 degrees) to dissolve one pound of 
sulphate of potash. From this fact, the loss of 
potash by rains would he likely to be much less, 
and for clover, cabbages, turnips, radishes, the 
sulphate is decidedly better than the carbonate of 
potash. 


But I think it a much more economical plan to 
mix ashes with swamp muck, peat or decaying 
vegetable matter from the woods. All these 
substances are acid; (decomposing vegetable 
matters always produce acids.) These acids 
want neutralizing before the muck, &c., are suit- 
able manures for most crops, (sorrel excepted.) 
Frequently swamp muck is saturated with sul- 
phate of iron, or alumina, that has oozed out in 
the water from higher lands. In such cases the 
ashes will have the direct effect to neutralize the 
acidity of the muck, and make it an excellent 
manure, 


Leached ashes are highly valued by the farm- 
ers upon Long Island, but 1 suspect that the 
most that are used there are from the soap-boil- 
ers, and | think they are better for agricultural 
purposes than the leached ashes from the potash 
or pearlash factory. In leaching ashes for mak- 
ing soap, generally, there is about one peck of 
lime used to each barrel of ashes; but there is 
very little, if any lime, with the leached ashes 
from the potash, 

There is, after the usual process of leaching 
ashes for soap or potash, a certain quantity of 
potash left_in the ashes, in combination with si- 
lex. Dr. Dana says, there are 50 Ibs. of potash 
in a cord of leached ashes. to the air 

al- 
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the greater the accumulation of nitre. But if the 

lashes are occasionally wet with urine, drainings 
ree the manure heap, or mixed with night soil, 
lor decaying animal matter—substances all rich 
lin nitrogen—the process will be much hastened 
and the accumulation of nitre much greater in a 
given time. Perhaps twelve months would be a 
proper time for the ashes to remain. 


A similar process is going on under all houses 
‘and other buildings; the potash in the felspar 
and mica of our soils, is being slowly but contin- 
‘ually dissolving, and as there is also a continual 
‘asent of water, by evaporation, each particle of 
| water as it ascends brings with it.a particle of 
| potash, which is returned in the dry surface soil, 
|which combines with the nitric acid, And there 
|are frequently large accumulations of nitre under 
old buildings. In some parts of the East ladies, 
where it seldom or never rains, nitre accumulates 
(as under buildings here) in such quantities that 
the soil is shoveled up and leached, as we do 
ashes, and boiled down tonitre. Nitrate of lime 
|is formed in vast quantities in the lime caverns 
\of Kentucky. And the dry plains in the province 
of Arica, in Peru, are covered with an incrusta- 
tion of nitrate of soda. 

Every body knows, or ought te know, that 
saltpetre is a good manure—though perhaps they 
do not.all know why itis so. Possibly I may 
continue the subject, but my sheet is full at this 
time. L. B. 


Warner, N. H., April 20, 1846. 
[Albany Cultivator. 





SINGULAR PHENOMENA AT DEERFIELD. 


The following is received (says the Portsmouth 
Journal) from an authentic source, and may be 
relied on as strictly accurate. 


Mr. Enrror:—During the last twelve years, 
certain curious, not to say alarming phenomena 
in the town of Deerfield, N. H., have excited 
the fears of the inhabitants, and we think should 
ere this have attracted the attention of the scien- 
tific. ‘These are reports or explosions in the 
ground, apparently of a volcanic or gaseous na- 
ture. 
the blasting of rocks in Manchester, a new town 
some ten niles distant; but from the frequency 
of the reports at all hours im-the night as well as 
the day, from the consideration that they were 
so loud, and were heard in all seasons, winter as 
well as summer, it was soon concluded that they 
had some other origin. ‘The explosions, if they 
may be so called, commenced on a ridge of land 
running S. E. and N. W. some five miles in 
length, and principally on that portion called the 
South Road. ‘They have, however, extended, 
and are now heard in a northerly direction. The 
sounds have become louder, and during the last 
fall or the present spring or summer, as many as 
twenty have been heard in one night. Many of 
them jar the houses and ground perceptibly, so 
much so, that achild whose balance is not steady, 
will roll from one side to the other. ‘They are 
as loud as a heavy cannon fired near the house, 
with no reverberation, and little roll. Last fall 
some inhabitants were riding in a wagon when 
an explosion was heard, and they saw the stove 
wall. which was apparently quite compact, fall 
over on one side of the way, and a second after 
upon the other. The stone wall of an unfinished 
cellar also fell in. ‘This can be attested by many 
witnesses. ‘There is no regularity in these re- 
ports, as they are heard at intervals of the day, 
a week, and sometimes of months: but for the 
last year they have become very common, and 
are heard almost every week more or less. 


Deerfield lies in Lut. 45 deg. 8 min., Long. 17 
deg. 12 min., on the highest land between Ports- 
mouth and Concord; the elevation of the summit 
has been found by measurement in the late rail- 
road surveys, to be nearly 600 feet; the town is 
surrounded by hills on every side. On the N. 
E. are the Pataccoway mts., having three peaks, 
whose average height is 353 feet. On the north 
side is Saddle-back mt. 1032 feet above the level 
of the sea, and on the west a spur of Catamount. 

The town has never been y exam- 
ined, excepting in the State survey of Dr. Jack- 
son, and his observations were confined'to the 








79 parts, and 21 parts of oxygen; in these pro- [reece cinders, and smoke, is all saved. 


When first heard they were attributed to | 





VALUABLE INVENTION. 


A new and important invention is now in use 


in New York, for the of 
steam and saving fuel. 
Express, has been thoroughly tested by practical 


he principle, says the 


and experienced men, who have & sav- 
ing Of 25 to 50 per cent, in fuel, 


The principle may be applied to every descrip- 


tion of steam Purposes, viz: for stationary en- 
gines, boilers, heating of factories, cotton mills, 
print works, rolling mills, steamboats, ships, salt 
or sugar furnaces, &c. &e. The improvement 
consists in the construction of the fire chamber, 


and in the flues through which no heat passes 
off, but which is retained in and about the boiler. 
This effect is produced by substituting an artif- 
cial for a natural draught, which entirely pre- 
cludes the necessity of high chimneys. ‘The set- 
ting of boilers is consequently a very simple as 
well as an economical affair. The saving of fu- 
el, important as it is, is not the only advantage 
to be derived, although that of itself will repay 
the expense of the improvement. It will dimin- 
ish the danger of explosions, by which hundreds 
of lives may be annually saved; not a spark, by 
this method, will pass out of the smoke pipe. 
The danger, as well as the injury, of floating 
The 
clothes that are often ruined by the particles of 
fire that are constantly falling from steamboats 
and locomotives, will all be saved. The safety 
to buildings and forests is another important cop- 
sideration. Every season we record extensive 
damages from conflagration, all of which will be 
avoided. By a visit to the Chelsea Mills, on 
25th street, near the Fourth Avenue, a boiler of 
this description may be seen. The performance 
is most satisfactory. We have seen a letter from 
the officers of the Penitentiary, at Baltimore, 
who say: 

‘*‘We had previously one of the old fashioned 
furnaces, the consumption of which, during the 
|six working days of each week, was 9000 Ibs. of 
anthracite lump coal, costing $5 per ton, Our 
consumption, during the same pumber of days, 
with Seabury’s Patent Heat Generator, is 7464 
| lbs. of pea coal, costing $3,25 per ton—an actual 
‘saving of nearly 16 per cent. in quantity, and 
33 12 in the cost of the coal consumed, making 
an aggregate within a fraction of 50 per cent.” 

Similar certificates are given by a great variety 
of persons, all establishing the same fact. We 
might fill our paper with the recoumendations 
of those who have the patent. At Wilmington, 
| Delaware, Messrs. Scott & Co. have adopted it 
|in their paper mill, where they use seventy horse 
power. A stack of seventy feet chimney is 
‘abandoned, and one of only twenty-five feet 
erected in its place. 














—— 


| 
Grass Curtine. Ata meeting of the Royal 
Polytechnic School of London, Dr. Ryan illus- 
| trated a method of cutting and boring glass by 
common iron instrumeyts, employing however, 
‘a solution of camphor and turpentine, instead 
of the usual preparations, such as emery, sul- 
| phate of copper, &c,. By keeping the instru- 
ment moistened with the camphorated turpentine 
the Doctor showed that glass might be cut and 
hored ‘as readily as any of the metals, ‘This isa 
secret well worth knowing. [Ex. 


Du RaBm.ity OF TIMBER IN A WeT state. Of 
= durability of timber in a wet state, the piles 
of the bridge built by the Emperor Trajan 
across the Danube is one example. One of these 
piles was taken up and found to be petrified to 
the depth of three quarters of an inch; but the 
reat of the wood was little different from its or- 
dinary state, though it had been driven more 
than sixteen centuries, 

The piles under the London bridge have been 
driven about six hundred years, and from Mr. 
Bann’s observations, in 1746, it does not appear 

‘that they were materially decayed. In 1819. 
|they were sufficiently sound to support the mass- 
ive superstructure—they are chiefly of elm. 

In digging away the foundation of old Savory 
Palace, London, which was built 640 years ago, 
the whole of the piles, consisting of oak, elm, 
beach, and chesnut, were found in a state of per- 
fect soundness; as was also the planking which 
covered the pile heads. [Ex. 








Perretuat Motion. The Feliciana Whig 
has a communication from a mechanic, named 
James Osgood Dalton, declaring solemnly, with 
an affidavit affixed, that he has perfected a ma- 
chine which demonstrates his complete success. 





| He is now anxious to raise one thousand dollars 
‘to build a model engine that will ensure him the 
| benefit of his discovery, and place the world in 
| possession of the incalculable benefits to flow 
from it. He refuses to receive a cent from any 
one whom he cannot convince at once of the 
truth of his discoveries. 

The principle he has applied is the attraction 
of gravitation, and his motion is produced, says 
the Vicksburg Sentinel, as near as we can cou- 
jecture by an ertificial and continual change in 
the position of various parts of a heavy body. 
The Whig states that he is a poor man, and an 
industrious, sincere, and hovest mechavic; and 
for this reason hopes that his efforts may be no- 
/ticed by the press. 





| Ow Emprtorment. Daniel Webster, in a late 
speech in the Senate of the U. States, dttered 
the following just and truthful sentiment upon 
the subject of employment: 

Sir, I say itis employment that makes the 
|people happy. Sir, this great truth ought never 
‘to be forgotten; it ought to be placed on the title 
| page of every book on political economy intend- 
ed for America, and such countries as America. 
It ought to be placed in every farmer’s almanac. 
It ought to head the columns of every farmer's 
magazine. It should be proclaimed every where 
notwithstanding what we hear of the usefulness 
—and I admit the high usefulness—of cheap 
food-—notwithstanding that, the great truth 
should be made into a proverb, if it could—that 
where there is work for the hands of men, there 
will be work for their teeth. Where there is 
employment there will be bread. And in a 
country like our own, above all others, will this 
truth hold good; a country like ours, where with 
a good déal of spirit and activity among the 
masses, if they can find employment, there is al- 
ways great willingness for labor. If they can ob- 
tain fair compensation for their labor, they will 
have good houses, good clothing, good food, and 
the means of educating their families; and if they 
have good houses, and good clothing, and good 
food, and means of educating their chiklren, 
from their ldbor, that labor wil! be cheerful, and 
they will be a contented and a happy people.” 


\y Insritute. The Vico Presi- 
FI tw the following Senators re- 
gents of the Smithsonian t ~The Hon. 
George Evans, of Maiue; the Hon. Sidney 
Breese, of lll,; and the Hon. Isaac Pennybacker 
of Virginia. 
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Every body knows the alder, for it grows ev- 


. care, 
Bound up his wounds with tender ery where. We believe that there is not another 


ces or other, not explained, a row bro, - 
Food, raiment, home, provided there— 


This is_a_di the evening between them, and fj 








- y such ssnaihide pete - ap er Forrest, the tragedian, who has lately made} Horse CHoLera. 
enjo ’ 
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Samari spread—so 1 h England, i w! the ho Long Island, near New York. It — C a oven, very freely , 

; . medi a professional tour through *n Baodbentel eedcssbscnntnee ’ . ‘ o the Georgia regiment 4," 
bisslpse an ee neaidlag agusared taseghent the oo Wa we: *: i ci Gay Od ehes biijiag an engagement at one of the theatres in| is now prevalent on Staten Island, and no remedy — to put an ~ to this dingrcel 
And ne a aston s, thrills Continent, as the common alder. Wherever Than mes a y ’ New York. Some twenty or more years ago, has yet been found for it; four hundred horses edricmndenenen _ so the . 
Gia comer’ own talisman, there is a vacant and moist spot of earth, there} p,_ D, Well, then, if there be not any objection, | this same “Ned” Forrest made his debut, as a| have died of the disease this summer in Queens ing, alt 


The springs of generous thought to move, 


you will find the alder bush. It is abundant in 
And bids us imitate aud love 


the coldest regions of Canada, along the margins 


it is stated he shot one man and w 


we'll start the ball, by relating the fate of Uncle | son of Thespis, in an old building, in the lower more with bis own hand. 


Tim’s little spotted dog, which we trust will| part of this town, near Hallowell. At least, so 


county alone, Ounded 


W hile the battle 








. . Fine wy New Yorx. The splendid and ex- ee Seen oe rwamgpergn the dee 
The good Samaritan. of the streams, on the slopes of the Lan z serve asa salutary caution to all the dogs in | says one of the ‘oldest inhabitants,” en panes anne - Sa York city, known | ordered out com patios Sond G, ~ sob Me 

A wider field is ours; not ONE the neglected fields and pastures. , Dogdom, and which goes to establish, dogmat- the run of matters and things in general. Every) as Niblo’s Garden, including the theatre, saloon, Captains Roberts and Jones, to assist ;,, .. 

Stripped, wounded, destitute, alone ; be a sort of material to fill up the pry dae jeally, one important point in the science, namely, | child must creep before it walks. dwelling house, and other buildings connected | an end to it. He then went forward a; the i, 
monetary. sre S the vegetable yrs sg eaguieer st “dog will be dog,” even though nothing be left " As f our readers 

In congregated wo doth call, it cannot boast of beauty, or size, or much use- Whar 1s MEANT. some 0 


with it, was destroyed by fire on Friday night. | of twenty men and urged the rioters j 4. 

Supposed to be the work of an incendiary. roar. he anes ee one ladder « 
‘ : steamboat he was fiercely attacked by 1), 

cor loss, $45,000. Covered by insurance, board, and after a desperate fight, My be 
,000. 


7 was shot through the neck, the ball ente,,,,, 
Opp Feriiows’ Cevepration, The Odd | hind and passing through his cheek, pr.,.., 


Fellows had one of the most splendid celebra- him at once, his small party was oblige , 


That each should be to each—to all, 
A good Samaritan. 


BRIEF REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF AN 
INFANT. 


Art theu , my child? Yes, thy toys, thy 
gone, my y ry 


of him but his tail. aati oxare 
“Waal, Squire Grimes,” said Uncle Tim, have complained that they 


in thi the credits at- 
with tears trickling down his cheeks, and a sor- certain things had happened by 


. tached to the pieces giving account of said things, 
rowful heart,—my little spotted dog, Catlo,| scitents, &c., we wish it distinetly understood, 
poor feller, is gone.” 


that where the credit “Traveller” occurs, is 


fulness in the arts of life, or in the list of medi- 
cines, it is thrown abroad with uncommon liber- 
ality. ‘Throughout the whole territory of Maine 
it is found growing with vigor and health, and 
indeed, throughout the New England and Mid- 











: : : ° : treat, having no ammunition with them. -... 
cradle speak in Ghich cannet die States, and how far south we cannot tell. “Yes,” said the ’Squire. meant Boston Traveller,—“Bee,” Boston Bee,— | tions in Philadelphia, on the 17th, that has ever oa Colonel Baker senseless. Getemin.. | 
taken, Such silence is truly eloquent, But| Nuttall enumerates but three species in the Uni-| —““There never was such a dog as he—eo good, “Star,” Boston Star. That is the best Traveller, | Cm off in the Union. The procession wes re + nag = Fe em. a6 the | 
Pad Te kal oa ee OTe Oe ee el ae ee and that the busiest Bee, and that the brightest | one hour and a half in passing a given point, |regiment, were wounded—two mortally. 
power over thee. y mother will NO! now, is what botanists call 2inus a. It) “Yes.” 


more agonize at thy parting sight. O glorious 
immortality ! ‘ 
Thou hast not lost thy way, my little one; for 
phets and apostles, and even Christ himself 
GS through the tomb before thee. j 
Thou hast entered the school of Christ in 
heaven. He himself shall be thy teacher, and 
there shalt thou study the volumes of eternity. 
The map of God’s universe shall not only be 
thy chart, but thou hast also the telescope of 
heaven to assist thy unclouded vision. The rays 
that emanate from the uncreated One shall for- 





while fighting hand to hand with the cantair 
: . ‘ . : “There was a bow! of aquafortis sitting on| this State, and who started, not long since, with| of buildings was consumed. ‘The work of an | the Irish company of the Georgia battaljy 
need the light =| t Scoaitait jue eon ‘s ing, that brick, while burning, would have their | the floor,” regimentals on, all for to go forto ‘take the| incendiary, it is said. “pao hurt) will recover it is said, as wil), 
thy sun shield. From Seraphim and Cher- red color much heightened and improved, if al- “Yes.” town” of California, and who brought up in Isaac F. Snepann, the poet, cali as ex-typo, le rp heen: Tag « are pag | Tying 
Galeiel lends the ee Yes. ne eehild’ Chater — tae Sirs, nae She hater cage OF SE | And little Carlo just touched his nose to it, |New Orleans, got tight and was jugged, is out) jas purchased an interest in the Bee, and is now | the Ist inst. Those who were killed Mt 
died for such as thou art. He that cannot lie sag. the bile. . ._| poor feller,” of confinement, and is about starting a paper iD | «one of °em.” The Lynn News says, “Shepard |some eight or ten, were said to have \,, 
hath said, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” be byt ae? sean on, which we know of its | “Yes? the Crescent city. will bring a great flock of patrons to the excel- thrown overboard, An inquiry was 1 | 
Thy mother saw but the feeble dawn of thy be-| being Put in the arts. “Ihe buds, of “ements,” | cand it eat him all up but his tail, poor fel- lent Bee.” No doubt of it. wir Now yg #5 yl alleaieal 
ing, for thou wast blighted in the very bud of | they are sometimes called, and also the inner tor. Accipest anxp peatH. On Monday after- Se ee ee causes of this sad affair. 
thine earthly existence. Still thy capacities and | bark, is sometimes used by invalids as a tonic. | ) Yes noon of last week, Cornelius Devereux was so Nonisarions. The Democrats of Massa- 
powers of improvement shall continue to ex-| They are slightly bitter, and somewhat astrin- —- 


d, and thou shalt rise higher in the scale of 
ing for ever and ever, and no future blight or 
sorrow shall retard thy progress,—but thou 
shalt experience one eternal, happy, glorious 
march of mind. 
Live on then, my sweet child; live in the soci- 
ety of the pure and holy; live where sin cannot 


annoy thee; tune thy golden harp and bless God 
and the Lamb for tmmortality. 





Tue Sister. There is scarcely anything as 
well calculated to cheer the lonely hours of soli- 
tude—comfort the heart amid the afflictions and 
trials of life—or give peace and joy in the midst 
of disappointments, as the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of the affections. 


generally, indeed, universally grows up in clus- 
ters, sometimes spreading over acres and acres. 
In some cases it arrives to the size of a small 
tree, but seldom comes up to six inches in diam- 
eter. It makes very good firewood when obtain- 
ed of a size sufficiently large to cut for this pur- 
pose. We have been told that the charcoal 
made from it is the best kind for the manufacture 
of gun-powder, and we have also heard it said, 
with what truth we never had the means of test- 





| 
gent. 
These buds or aments are among the earliest | 
blossoms put forth in spring long before the | 
leaves are seen; and bees are often fed or fur- | 
nished with pollen from them quite early in the | 
season. In the fall of the year there is often a | 
species of honey dew deposited upon their leaves, | 
which bees collect and form into a dark colored | 
honey in their hives. The presence of this | 
shrub is generally considered as an indication of | 
moist land, and some pretend to say that wher- 
ever it springs up there will be a good place to | 
dig wells, if needed, although no other indication | 


‘‘Ma’am and the children have cried them- 
selves een-a-most to death about Carlo, poor 


feller.”’ 
“Yes.” 


Star, we wot of. 





Wuere ners. Itis customary with newspa- 
pers to give the whereabouts of all distinguished 
persons, and, indeed, it is interesting to the 


“The other day I went dewn to Cap’n Jones’ | reader to know where they are, and what about. 


hat shop,” —— 
“Ves.” 


Gen. George Washington Dixon, as notorious 
a man as we have, who has been every thing by 


“And little Carlo went with me, poor feller.” | turns and nothing long, who figured ‘‘some”’ in 


“Yes.” 











the way of concert singing once upon a time in 





“And that ran off, like lightnin’, a barkin’, shockingly scalded by the bursting of a boiler, 


poor feller!” 


“Y—g-s.” 





SreampBoat Exposion. 


A destructive steam- 


in an iron foundry, at East Boston, that he died 
an agonizing death the next morning at one 
o’clock. The boiler had been burnt thin by the 
fire, and was somewhat corroded by salt water. 








boat explosion took place at New York, on 
Thursday afternoon of last week. The larboard 
boiler of the steamer Excelsior burst, soon after 
she left the wharf, throwing the smoke pipes 
down, and scattering splinters and fragments 
in every direction. ‘The boat then took fire, and 
burnt down to the water’s edge. One man, a 
fireman, was blown sky-high, causing instanta- 
neous death. Five or six others were sadly 


Mvurper. One evening last week, in New 
York, a colored: man named Charles Thompson 
alias Charles Russell, deliberately murdered, in 
the street, by stabbing to the heart with a sharp 
instrument, another colored man named Heory 
Ford. The murderer escaped. 


A dark affair 





and the whole population of Quakerdom turned 
out to witness it. An eloquent oration was de- 
livered by Dr. McCabe, and a beautiful ode by 
Samuel] D. Patterson. Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, New Jersey, and other States 
were represented. 


A Great Fire occurred at Wilmington, N. 
C., on the 16th instant. It took in a warehouse 
building, and communicating to a large quantity 
of turpentine, it spread rapidly. A whole square 





chusetts have nominated Hon. Isaac Davis, of 
Worcester, for Governor, and Hon. George 
Hood, of Lynn, for Lt. Governor. 


Loss or tHe U. S. Brig or War “Trvx- 
ton.” A correspondent of the N. O. Picayune, 


under date of August 29th, gives the following - 
particulars of the loss of the Truxton, on the | the boat lying between the wheel and ch 


coast of Mexico:— 
I regret to inform you of the loss of the beav- | 


tiful U. 8. brig ‘Truxton, by all accounts the best ~ oe axpereunes the sad effects of the 
vessel of her class in our service, Capt. E. W | pected’ eocerrence. 


Carpenter. ‘The Truxton sailed from here in 
the early part of this month for Tampico. On 
the 14th, while standing into the harbor of Tus- 


tain Roberts, company A, then attem,», 
board the boat, but, after a desperate coal 
and his men were beaten off. Cant. Rr, 
a severe bayonet wound through the pres 
into the back, three inches in length. _ 
The affair having now assumed a very eo, 
aspect, Maj. Harris brought out the who, 
maining force of the 4th Illinois regimen, , 
provided with ball cartridge. At sight o;, 
the rioters ceased their disturbance, w},. 
Georgians were disarmed and put under ; ., 
guard. Col. Baker, who received his ,, 








Explosion of the steamboat Enterpris 
| the 2ist ult., at daylight, while the Enter, 
was about 45 miles above Reynosa, wher , 
had been moored to the bank for the piyiy 
the moment of starting the paddles baying 
made three revolutions, the boilers burst \ 
tremendous explosion. ‘The crew and pix 
ers were, in all, 150, the havoc amongs y 
was dreadful. The whole of that por 





was blown into fragments. There were |: 
lying asleep between the chimneys who «| 


Many were shot int 
air, falling overboard and never more appearin; 
others descended on the forecastle, fright{ 


mutilated. No satisfactory account has be 


Riches may supply us with every luxury the | ™@Y be had of water in the vicinity. 


Exrraorpinary Exorement. A fellow by! pan, 120 miles north of Vera Cruz, a small given of the cause of the disaster, for it appeor 
world affords—satisfying all our appetites and 


the name of Samuel Fellows, who is a husband 





: Tenge ‘ 
As it accommodates iteelf to all temperatures, | scalded and otherwise injured, but not fatally. 


lexican coasting vessel was discovered, and that the boilers had been cleaned out the nig 


ilous situation. 

















: : a am , . - " previous. It was conjectured that the mud valy: 
desires—and clothe and surround us in pomp | so it will live and thrive on every variety of soil. | There was but one lady on board, who was res-| and the father of two children, residing in Ohio, eS See ate pe oy od had become fouled, causing the boilers to leak 
and with splendor. Honor and fame may sound| Qn the cold, shoal and thin lands of many | cued, The engineer and all hands of course | jact April went to Belfast, Pa., and there eloped | [)S°8° as ot Nee haga ae oak ain Six were killed; sixteen, including Lieut. Dear- 
our name in every hotel, and cause our praise) wwam n the rich and deep alluvial bottoms | exculpate themselves from any blame whatever. | with the wife of a Mr. Reynolds, taking with! Truxton on a reef where she was in a very per- ing of the Louisville Legion, badly wounded, 
t to be on every tongue; yet, if the heart cannot 2 , | ‘The boiler was a new one 
f lean on some loved object, or rely on the faith-| OF ter vales—on the more dry uplands, it seems | ; 


Capt. Carpenter then despatch- and fourteen slightly wounded. 
ed Lieut. Berryman to the squadron for the as-| Movements of Gen. Taylor. We bave bev 
sistance of a steamer. The boat in which this | permitted, says the N. O. Delta, to peruse a | 
officer left was, after four days hard pulling, |ter from Gen. Taylor, dated Camargo, the 2 
picked up by the St. Mary’s off Vera Cruz. As ult. In it the General says that he had sent 
soon as our Commodore was informed of the | three hundred mules, two hundred wagons, + 
fact he sent the Princeton to Tuspan. }one hundred and sixty thousand rations; that 
While the brig was on the reef, after the de- | would move on the Ist to the 5th inst himseli 
parture of Lt. Berryman, two Mexican coasting | Monterey; that if the enemy did not give | 
vessels appeared in the offing; these were cap-/| fight there, he would push on to Saltillo, 
tured by a boat's crew in charge of Lt. Bushrod | there arrange his plans for a future and 1 
Hunter, but this gentleman was unable, from the | forward movement. 
violence of the gale blowing at the time, to 
reach the wreck with his prizes, and was there- 


The opinion of the| them her five children, four girls and a boy, 
fulness of another, happiness would be a stran-| to be perfectly at home. No doubt from the pro- | Commercial Advertiser is, that the wener in the | since which time no intelligence respecting them 
er, and peace would not dwell in the bosom. | fusion of broad and green leaves with which it is | boiler was allowed to get too low while lying at| has been received by the deserted wife and the 
. he intellect may be of the highest order, and | covered, it acquires much nutriment from the at- the wharf, so that when the cold water came in| deserted husband. Fifty dollars reward is 
stored with all that worldly wisdom can seagpt | _ mosphere, and this may be one of the reasons why | CDtact with the heated surface of the boiler, it | offered for the apprehension of the scamp Fel- 

yet, cold and dreary would be the feelings o |. ’ , : : kicked df immediately, Thi : 
shat one who hati wo 6né to ‘Gell tate exetciee | it a nhs: - ane different locations | ™! 7 Ang a atari Lene + 18 seems | lows. He's a blacksmith by trade. 
the warmer affections of our nature. Better | as to atitude and soil. ‘hat peculiar province to the on Yy consistent supposition. 
would it be, to be assured of true sincerity, sym-| it has in the general economy of nature, as far) P rr D A m2 Fcichiaedl. | 
pathy and love, than be the richest, most honor-| as it regards changes in the atmosphere, either | weer eae gang a he poet 
ed, and learned of all men, yet be deprived of | in purifying or renovating it for the uses of ani-| ©: Wt! Mmnisterial habilimen ack coats | fellow, afew weeks since, in Van Amburg’s 

these enjoyments; and if there is any one from and white cravats, &c.—were in attendance at 


~ ‘tas TN Se: h "| mal life, is not now fully understood. No doubt | = : - menagerie, exhibiting in this village,—“Wa’al 
ns pot affections - He pa. wo tg sedi he es a | it performs an important part; and we have often the religious convention lately held in New now, I’ve paid my quarter as free as ile, and 
them Saat: Gescemniiredio. ? W hat sort of “‘picking” they found | 








Tue Granp Ca-ra-van. ‘Wa’al now. Mis- 
ter Liontamer,” said a long, slabsided, muscular 


The Advance to Monterey. All the reguiv 
jhad departed from Camargo for the inter 


Why are so many homes dreary, and so many 
fire-sides forsaken? Why so many taverns fre- 
quented and so many theatres visited? Why so 
many hopes blasted, and so many hearts with- 


thought that one purpose of its being placed by | Haven, Ct. . now I aint a goin’ to be squizzled a whit. 
ionot mentioned. A wag at our elbow, who seen your lion and your Been-gal tiger and your 


bar, now show me your Grand Ca-ra-van what 


the hand of Nature so abundantly in low lands, | 
forming the principal growth on the margin of | 
bogs and stagnant waters, was to drink in the | 


Ive 


once undertook to gain an honest livelihood by 
preaching, seems to think they must have found 


fore compelled to make for this place, where he | 
arrived several days ago. On the arrival of | 
the Princeton at the wreck of the Traxton, she | 


was found abandoned, and that she had 


with the exception of one regimeat. Gen. | 
lor was still at Camargo, but it was suppo» 
that he would leave inafew days. Gen. Twigr 


, , been | had reached Camargo with about 2600 men fr 
you talks so much about. Show ’im tew me,| **"pped of all light articles by the Mexicans. t 
ered, even in early life? We answer, because 


of the ahsence of love and affection from the 
Family Circle, and on account of the sister not 
exercising that influeice which it is her duty to 
do; for she ought always strive to make her 
brother happy, and home attractive to him; and 
this can never be done while she is constantly 


malaria which arises in such situations, convert- 
ing deadly miasma, formed from putrid decom- | 
posing animal and vegetable matter, into good | 
air; changing thereby the mysterious laws which | 
govern the assimilation of such gases to vegeta- 

ble life, into a pure and health-giving atmos- | 


it rather slim business. ‘There is one thing quite 


certain—they may very properly be set down 
as those who “‘steal the livery of heaven to serve | 


the devil in.” 





Mornine Exercise. 


**Alec, my boy, please DROW NED. 


or [Pll introduce you tew these ere tew bread 
hooks!” The lion-tamer mizzled. 





Loss OF A STEAMER, AND SEVENTEEY PERSONS 
On the 7th instant, the steamboat 


A “flag of truce” was sent on shore from the 
Princetovu, by whom it was ascertained that | 
Capt. Carpenter, his officers and crew, who | 
were with him, landed at Tuspan on the 17th, 
and were hospitably received and treated by the 
inhabitants. On the 19th they started on foot for 


Matamoras, and started off immediately f 
Monterey. Gen. Worth, if he continued bis 
march, must be close on to Monterey. He » 

probably have the honor of marching the firs 
troops into that place, unless the “adventurers” 
have got there ahead of him, which would not 


| tell me who among the sick should receive our| New York, bound from Galveston to New Or- 


herself seeking pleasure abroad, and while her | phere, for the benefit of man and other animals. | 


r |leans, was wrecked in a perfect hurricane, and 
thoughts and. affecti fixed onl the — | warmest sympathy ?” pean ; 
ened and follies of the Fate St io Natura Brorn. An officer of the Kentucky “I don’t know who should, but I know who | Seventeen persons were drowned. The survivors 


rule which may always be depended on, that} cavalry, on his way to Mexico, among other| does. Those sick with the small pox are uni-| Wer picked up by the Galveston, and carried to - Col. Hays with his regiment had successive!) 
she who does not perform well the duties of sis- htiapa, geen Redigesee td an " = versilty the-thiet pib-ded.” po ily the lraxton, set her on fire, and she had burnt | visited San Fernando, population 5,000, an: 
cor, will be dudes Gldb’ ten the’ Gecteviamare’ of ; prings ae - : to the water’s edge when the Princeton took her | China vulati ) e road to Monte- 
pr wet which geodon wi ~~. Arkansas. He says their temperature averages **Who make the best soldiers?” Passengers lost and Follett th sent nd gr departure He bi, eae 9g » on th ? tweaty {oe 
- on a wite. w. R. s. ’ ‘ e eth , nd t children Miss ollett ree i ren o “ —_—_ ——_— - - —— —- rey. e imse ; wit an escort o we yu ‘ 
{Saturday Courier. | ftom 135to 145. ‘Though so hot that one has to ‘Printers. Because they are familiar with the Mrs. Follett, A. H. McCormick, William Arm- Tue Temperance Cause 1x Exoianp. “The |e; returned to Camargo on the 26th ult. w" 
drink it by small mouthfuls, it is very palatable, | *shooting-stick.’” strong, one cabin and two deck passengers,| World’s Temperance Convention” recently held | @ report to the Commander-in-Chief of the sta" 
quickly assuages thirst, and never nauseates; and _ “Who make the best farmers in this State?” | names unknown. in London, seems to have been very nearly a of the roads. It appears that our advances 
the more strange, when a little salt and pepper; ‘Sea Captains. Because they are used to Crew lost and missing. P. Luncas Mureh,| failure. There were present only about three | ™ i a bagease: etc. will encounter posh rw 
are added, tastes very much like chicken broth. | plowing the main.” second engineer; Charles Wilson, seaman; John| hundred delegates from all the world, thirty of | culties and the men experience great fatigt free 
cWh 7 J ._|Froward, fireman; Wm. C. McRea, fireman;| whom were from America. The great mass of | the rugged nature of the ground over which " 
Causes or Fartures un Business. An ex- Biber veh, patel {areas ered the most in-| James Watson, second steward; and one sea-| the clergy of Great Britain—even of the Dis- | route hes, Indeed there is nothing like a mi 
cellent writer in Hunt’s Magazine, enumerates Oerat mechentege™ wren, RAMS URiOWe senting Clergy—seem to have stood aloof from |'@*y Toad, or one affording easy transit ir art 
the following causes of failure among business; _‘“Presidents.” 
men. ‘They are not mechanics.” 
1. The leading cause is an ambition to be rich | 


the movement. | biel 
“Yes they be. ‘They’re Cabinet-makers.” 


. : : ‘OF | create much surprise in the minds of some. 
Tampico, intending to offer themselves as _pris- F 


c During some days previous to the 2%th ult 
oners of war; since then we have no further ac- . 


| Matamoras had been rife with rumors of tly 
counts of them. On the return of the flag of | 


: taking of Monterey by a party of men from Seu 
truce to the Princeton, the commander of that Aneeie. — 
vessel finding there was no possibility of saving 








MepiTations oN THE Dew 
evening comes, this penetrating invisible mois- 
ture embalms each herb, and flower, and fruit 
taat grows; when sultry heats and winds have 
«aused the various tribes of vegetation to lan- 

uish and pine with sickly drought, this won- 
_ rous cordial falls upon their drooping heads, 

and makes them blow afresh in health and beau- 
: ty. But how very amiable this gentle dew, when 
t it distils its treasures into nature’s lap, it is 


Soon as the 























Even such a man as Mr. James | 00dies, from Camargo to Monterey. . 

of Birmingham, so much esteemed in this coun- | Pe™2ndo to China, a distance of ove hundre 

try for his Ager did not give the Convention |™#es, Col. Hays found the road exceedingly u"- 
is 


Cattite Snows. The Show and Fair of the 


Somerset Central Agricultural Society, will be 
neither heard by the quickest ear, nor seen by 





October the infl ° even, and occasionally precipitous, ascending 
“ ° : . —by grasping too much it defeats itself. Joux °S: Sximwen, editor of the F . holden on the 7th and 8th of , at Nor- pee cababed’ bate Mena Ptaelf. in ae and descending huge hills, thickly covered 109 
if the sh t eye: it makes no noise—it makes no 2. Another cause is aversion to labor. . S- ; o © Farmers’ | ridgewock. That of the East Somerset Society, | ence to this meeting, more fully than ever before, jungle and chaparall, and brushwood interlac ng 
' show. hat a striking emblem is this of that H . : : ; Library, is to deliver the address at the Agricul-| at St. Aj , in sy oo eee plonsete liker indhopeu! 
{ divi inting from above, which descends on 8. The third cause is an impatient desire to | be at St. Albans, on the 30th instant and Ist approx- t both the clergy and the church members : : 7 Sag 
. ne anointing ’ . . ; ; ; tural Fair in Northampton, Mass., on the 14th |; : of Great Bri lly the | During his march he visited all the ranci’ 
. heavenly souls. ‘The Lord says by Hosea, his| enjoy the luxuries of life before the right to| 44 s5th of Oc ber. ‘The gee imo. ‘That of the Penobscot Society, at Levant, | °° +7 of tain generally are opposed to the farms, which studded the country in profusie? 
} ' a a 7 Wan as _ ov — ~ them has been acquired in any way. o tober. he address will be of on the 30th instant. We should be happy to re- principle of total abstinence from all intoxicating 

eavenly dew! is is the still, small voice o 


4. Another cause arises from the want of some 
deeper principle for distinguishing between right 
and wrong, than areference merely to what is 
established as honorable in the society in which 
one happens to live. 


° . . se reigned 
we first ne. of course. It is not known yet| ceive and publish accounts of all the comin g eye = ror ppd Saab 3 posal ty throughout. Not a Mexican was found ~ pies 
ee eliver the address before the Kenne- agricultural festivals in the State. Will our| erable quantities. And yet, these men, with the een aes were daily bruited in his (t" 
bec Society. : : : ibe i ; : that a ile force was concentrating, somet™ 

friends tify our desire, by communicati wine bottle in their hands, and the beer mug at ; sak: 
gre » bY aes PE | thete moaths. ane teade.te th es at the | #t ove place, sometimes at another, but on m°" 
Herr Avexanpver, the wonderful magician of | such accounts? ’ ready to throw ston 


but the most profound tranquility 
the holy spirit, which is not to be found in the 


: 

- whirlwind of fleshly works and passions; as the 
4 dew falls when all is still, when all is w 

i in silence, so it is in the silence of all flesh, with 
; its noisy yee that this sacred unction dis- 











. . . | noll- 
| : , , American clergy and church members because, |'"& his appearance at the spots indicate’, i” 
qt tils upon the soul, and causes it to grow as the the age, as the papers say » is “doing” the Bostoni- “Ww Ss Opp F ‘ forsooth, they ha to live within a thousand | '9g but * f te § day appearance of Mexict! 
+i lily, and cast forth. its fi tedors asthe wine| Printers’ Frotic. The Typos of Roches-| °* by the thousands. Multitudes of the anxious pec NOP REA ERNE Gaz-| miles of men who hold slaves; and this they weary A ait — ne edred miles sduth of 
hit of Lebanon. Let Christians then learn from! ter, N. Y to have a festival on th are turned away for want of room to seat them, |2™7®” 8 the title of a very neat, instructive and| could do in London even; where, according to M at tha set Gan Pernende Cel. i.’ 
a the fooasn’ ited Coes eas or, N. X., propose t ival on the an- : : 2 me interesting journel, published in Boston by Thos. | one of their own number, there are three mil- atamoras, ay Gam 5 ore em bi 
et ng conside > t still streams| niversa f Franklin’s birth-d . He’ll make his thousands of the ‘‘needful,” and pa ; ne : iment had twelve horses stolen from them >! 
are the dee : let them learn more and more ~ Bie ee en They pro- then go home. and ite likel Prince, and edited with tact and ability by F. A.| ‘ons of pounds worth of spirituous drinks con-) | '\r vinan servant, who waited on Col. Walk 
bat to be like naw 4 ——_ vg soa aay to - oo ena” members of the craft from the Yani agate us, qui y, as Darivarge. The Symbol was formerly under sumed yearly; where there are fw thousand : 
more conce: rom 2 than - hole - 





> personages from foreign 
mk be offering the sacrifice of fool. 


drunkards, and one hundred and fifly thousand | €'’S Mess. Notwithstanding he had eight or (°! 
[Catharine Phillips. 


" : os hours advance of them, some troopers, mounte( 
oy ee 2 ewes np a Stained’ on the fleetest animals of the command, <A 
even the reflection of a mote—can be seen when | #ged to overtake bim, and bring him back, — 
the beam in one’s own eye is imperceptible. some of the stolen horses. ‘The thief was imme : 

How much our American delegates may diately tied, and summarily raeomner' .- 
have done in , it may not be easy to de- ems € flogged. He received one hbunc 


Shade of Faust! wouldn’t it be a rare sight to 
see all the Typos and P. D’s of the Union con- 
gregated in one mass meeting! *Twould be a 
‘monster meeting, any how you could fix it. 


: " the editorial charge of Rev. E. H. Chapin, and 
countries have done. All right. then, as now, enjoyed the confidence of the Or- 

More sew cLorues. ‘Ihe Maine Cultivator | der. It is interesting to those, even, not “within 
and Hallowell Weekly Gazette” has donned an| the pale.” ‘Terms, $2,00, in advance. 
entire new suit—cap, coat, vest, pants, and boots. 
It makes a good appearance. We are happy to 
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Rossep, The Bee says that “Willis Hunter, 





Prenty or Tea. Eight millions, nine hun- 
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| snast aft'ane = aga Py © | of Topsham, Me., was robbed of $47 in bills of | termine. But one thing is quite at | leshes; | eane goed eS ed 
1a down in peace, and ors for thou, Lord, only, dred and twenty-two thousand, eight hundred N pregpernys trust that friends the Lincoln Bank, Bath, in the lodging house of Pains for such w wae — to On being set at liberty, he was sup to have 
inakest me dwell in safe x. At no time is the| and thirty-four. pounds of tea, were exported ewman & Rowell will meet with patronage Mr. McLaughlin in Salt lane, Thursday night.” ponareett operations, yet come, been way laid and shot, by one o those ween 
tor SAMIR ase rettciae te Ne gargtywslpesig from China to the United States the last half of ©°™mensurate with the efforts they put forth for| si; didn’t save him that time. course, uad'& better aleridenita rea he had deprived of his horse. A similar evs 
having ceased from the business and the pleas- en so TAPS: pprrrtenyere tokend once 8 Joun B. Gover the tnguraiiee lecturer, is — ee — pecultarities phe On the a7th ult it was stated at Camarg®, 
: ures of the day, their minds are quieted, their Sugar ror tHe Tea. It has been com ted ‘ ; matey ’ ferent portions world, before the w is hole of the T'exan volunteers were 0” 
iM feel ond fitted for 2 pu Ayorner Muarper. One Patrick Riley, Irish, not dead, nor likely to die at present, though the to come in conference. There | that the w of the Ss were at 
i ing more, yi more - the re-| that in 1844 there was produced in all parts of| a lal in Gate eal pes ’ y pre boil: somes. be <a. inenr 5 - the point of being disbanded, as we as 
{ ception of religious impressions. Happy is it if| the world, seven hundred and seventy-eight eters: Mass. re papers have had him as as a smoked thought and feeli pep —_ months men. Col. Hays and his Rangers od 
i 4 Sor eytaike cau aia a as to thousand tons of sugar. Two hundred thousand caieaaie oo ' we. Bre one ring. He has returned from the south, where before even good pathn rom all quarters of she it is supposed, to be entertained for three mo 
bi make use of them as valuable opportunities fi of these were produced by Cuba alone. The ' <<; y he has accomplished much good, and is now » are to act together in public |!o»seT- —————————— 
withdrawing the hearts of her childrn from United States produce about one hundred thous- week, in Ashburnham. The cause of the diffi- his residence in Roxbury. : conventions profitably. Murper. A most atrocious murder was cor 
: “ which » and of and hich .is : : culty was a pipe—not the pipe of peace. Mel- — (Traveller. : N. H., on Saturday lest, uP 
i eee ee ee about two-thirds of its con-| vin struck the victim down with and| Taxen acotp sats. One William T. Hop- mitted in Chester, N. H., on Seiwnty Mr. 
" pe’ prt tila impeoeions of thoge sumption. | ‘The balance is brought in from other | <) a ; coe ta ‘Sah genesis” Gale himself a rib, in| 188 Crors or Maryiann. The editor of on the person of Mr. Josiah  Sorwon. ig stalks; 
i are | eountries. Shaghan joined in beating him when prostrate. | kins has y a . the American Farmer says that he believes, from | went to bis field for the purpost o SUblne £1. 
iy Mtvie;: <ailidaaiore ‘envlann sites pei, ‘igh-| ‘The former fled, avd the latter was arrested. _ | Lumbergor, alias Bangor, by the name of Eunice ion to | not returning at Def bs him. Sabbatb 
i bor’s prosperity? If he has more business and| , 'RO* Stisoues. Wm. Bench, of Troy, has| When a . at Iowa with search was made about tt 
4 Ce an thyself, remember be has more invented and patented a mode of using cast iron | ladies on , the f cowd.co De made in. a frog pond a 
7 ree, pom the root of envy springs a score| plates for covering roofs. They are about one | wharf as our eabmen do, and sit wae discovered in the poss, 
of, cyils that embitter life and make it wretehed.| foot square, and are made to fitone into anctines,| husband, Miss? Will you haves husband?” found upon the forehead, and 2¥er 
th tf ty Be white lead to the joints. It can be afforded atig | ‘The i : is—“Sir, have a wife? eitaches 00. 9:08 ng ae 
* | tice beware of cvs at | we urge Sep seo moe st ahent al she Will you have a wife?” fowa isn’t Up East; ane 
) ga of copper. They weigh $ 1-2 Ibs. a square | neither is Up East lowa—at least, ‘anchester Democrat. 
‘Tribune. | foot. Slate costs 8 cents per square foot. say the girls, with a s , ' 
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That I must work I thee, God! 

1 know that hardship, toil and pain, 
Like rigorous winter sod 
Which doth matore the hardy grain, 
Call forth in Man his noblest powers ; — 


T heed but this, that I am Max, 
And to the great in mind akia' 

Thank God, that like the mountaia oak 
My lot is with the storens of life ; 

Streagth grows from out the tempest”s shock ; 
And patience im the daily strife. 

The boray band, the farrowed brow, 





Degrade not, howe’er sloth may deca , 

And ape the vice we disesteem. 
Thank Goud for wil, tor hardship. wheace 

Come courage, pateuce, Rerdthuud, 
Aud tor Unat sad experience 

Wich leaves our beseus flesh and blvd ; 
Which leaves us tears for others” woe! 

Brother in wal, respect thysell; 
Aad let thy steadfast virtue show 

‘Theat wan is nobler fae than pelf ' 
Thank Gow for toil; aor fear the tice 

Of wealth nov rank: fear oaly sin, 
That blight which mars alk outwand yeace , 

And diaes the light of peace within 
Gove me thy hand, my brother, give 

Thy bard and totl-etaimed hand to me ; 
We are ao dreemers, we shall live 

A brighter, better day tw see? 


WOMAN. 


How solveless is woman’ 
What pointer can trace 
The varied emotions 
That gleam on ber face? 
Aad what art can portray 
The feelings that lie 
In the beave of her bosom, 
The glance of her eye? 
How tender is woman! 
The watcher at night, 
Who leaves not the blossom 
On account of the blight - 
An angel of mercy, 
She seothes us in pain, 
Aod smiles in her gladness 
When health comes again. 


ee 











How lofty is woman! 
Deep, deep is her ire, 
When light words enkindle 
The spark on the pyre; 
Majestic she towers, 
Maan quails from ber view, 
Till her wrath, like the cloud, 
Soon dissolves like the dew. 


How loving is woman! 
How fragile she clings 
To him she hath chosen, 
Whatever he brings ; 
Thoagh all he can atter 
Are words to deceive, 
Confiding—she loves him, 
Though false—will believe. 
How childlike is woman! | 
How winoing her ways— 
; 
' 





She strives for our pleasure 
Through long weary days. 
No ill can affright her, 
No shade can annoy ; 
She seeks bet to lead us 
To sunshine and joy. 








The Story Teller. 
{Prom Neal’s Saturday Gaseue.]) 


ONLY A MECHANIC. 
- | 


BY AUTHOR OF ‘CONQUEST, AND SELF-CONQUEST.’ | 


CHAPTER 1. 

With beauty, wealth, am accomplished educa-| 
tion, and a home around which clustered all the | 
warm affections and graceful amenities of life, | 
Lilian Devoe was considered by her acquaint- | 


ances as one of fortune’s most favored children. | 
Yet in Lilian’s bright sky there was a cloud, | 
though it was perceptible to none but herself. 
She was the daughter of an Englishman who, on 
his arrival in America with a sickly wife and | 
infant child, had esteemed himself fortunate in | 
obtaining the situation of farmer at Mr. Treva-| 
mion’s country seat near New York. 

“This is a pleasant home, Gerald,” said Mrs. 
Devoe, on the day she took possession of her 
small, but neat cottage, as she stood with him 
boneath a porch embowered with honeysuckle 
and lookee out upon a scene to which bill, and | 


} 


dale, and river combined to give enchantment. | 

“If you can be well and happy in it, love, 1! 
will try to forget that I had a right to a better,” | 
said Gerald Devoe, with a grave, yet tender | 
smile, as he drew his invalid wife close to his side. | 

Grave, Gerald Devoe always was,—and none. 
wondered at it who knew his early history. His 
family belonged to the gentry of England, and he 
had been born to an inheritance sufficient to sup- 
port him respectably in that class. His mother, 
from whom he derived a sound judgment, and a 
firm and vigorous mind, died while he was yet 
a child, leaving his weak and self-indulgent father 








| called his “magical glass.” 


| make what he would of him, but his own incli- 








more for their Lilian’s. She was their only child, 
and their poverty lest its last sting when they 
saw her linked arm im arm with young Aona 
‘Trevanion, the companiea of ber lassons and her 
sports. ‘They could not have borne to see her, 
so lovely iv outward form, and with a mind so | 
full of intelligence, condemned either to the drear- | 
imess of a life without companionship, or to the | 
degradation of association with the rude and un- | 
cultivared. This feeling was wholly disconnec- | 
ted with any false views oftheir own position, 
or vain estimation of the claims derived from | 
their birth and former condition, was evident | 
from their readiness to receive into their friendly | 
regards these iw their own sphere, in whose 

moral qualities they could confide, and whe did | 
not repel their courtesies by a rude and coarse | 
manner. ‘There was one of this latter class who | 
held a place in their esteem not less exalted than | 
that oceupied by Mr. Trevanion himself. This | 
was a Scotchman living within two miles of Mr. 
Trevanion’s seat, who found at once an agreea- | 
ble eccupation and a respectable support in a | 
garden from which he supplied the markets of | 
New York with some of their choicest vegetables, 

and its drawing rooms with some of their choicest 

bouquets. Mr. Grahame was one who, in those 

early ages when physical endowments constituted | 
the chief distinction between men, might have 
been chosen king of the tribe with which he had 
chanced to be associated. Even now, in this 

self-styled enlightened age, his tall and stalwart 

frame, his erect carriage, his firm and vigorous | 
step, his broad, commanding brow, his bright, 
keen eye, and the firm, frank expression of his 

whole face, won from every beholder an inyel- 

untary feeling of respect, which further acquain- | 
tance only served to deepen. With little of edu- 

cation of schoels, he was a man of reading, and, 

what schools can never make, he was a manof, 
thought, and of that sober, practical good sense, | 
and those firm, religious principles which are 





| the surest—the only true and safe guides in life. 


Mrs. Grahame was a gentle and lovely woman, 
with an eye to see, and a heart to feel, her hus- 
band’s excellencies. And a worthy son of such 
a father was Michael Grahame, the only child 
of this excellent pair. He was six years older 
than Lilian Devoe, and having no sister of his | 


| own, had been her playfellow and protector from 


her cradle. Even Anna Trevanion could not | 


| rival Michael in Lilian’s heart, nor all the luxu- 
| ries of Trevanion Hall compete with the delight 
| of wandering with Michael Grahame through the 


gardens of Mossgiel, listening to his history of 
the various plants,—for Michael had learned 
from his father where most of them had firs) 
been found, and how and by whom they had been | 
introduced to their present abodes,—and learn- 


_| ing from him the chief points of distinction be- 
| tween the different tribes of the vegetable world, 
| and many other things of which older people are 


often ignorant. But acquainted as Michael was 
with the inhabitants of the garden, they did not 


| afford him his most vivid enjoyment. Mechanical | 


pursuits were his passion. 

Before Lilian was four years old, she had rid- 
den in a carriage of his construction, which he 
boasted the most unskilful hand on the most un- 
equal road could not, except from malice pre- 
pense, upset. To see Michael a clergyman, or, 
if that might not be, a lawyer, was Mrs. Gra-| 
hame’s dream of life; but when she whispered 
it to her husband, he shook his head, with a 
grave smile, and pointed to the boy, who stood 
near, putting the finishing touch to what he 
This was the case 
of an old spy-glass, in which he had so disposed 


| several mirrors, made ofa toilette glass long 
| since broken, as to enable the person using the 


instrument to see objects in a very different di- 
rection from that to which it appeared to be di- 


| rected. The fond parents watched his move- 


ments in silence for a few minutes—suddenly he 
called in a glad voice, “‘Here, father, come and 
look through my magical glass.” 

Mr. Grahame obeyed the summons, saying to 
his wife, ““He’ll make a good mechanic—better 
not spoil that, for a poor clergyman or lawyer.” 

Michael had the advantage of the best schools 
to which bis father could gain access, and his 
teachers joined in declaring that his father might 


nation for mechanics continued as fixed as ever, 
and Mr. Grahame was equally fixed in his de- 
termination to let his inclination decide his ca- 


reer. | 

“Let him be what he will, he must be some-_ 
thing above the ordinary, or your high people | 
will remember against him that his father was a. 
gardener,” said Mr. Grahame to his wife; ‘and | 
you may be sure he'll rise highest in what he 
loves.” | 

At sixteen Michael Grahame commenced his | 
apprenticeship to the trade of a mathematical in- 
strument maker, to the perfect satisfaction of | 
himself and his father, the secret annoyance of 
his mother, and the openly expressed chagrin of 
Lilian Devoe, who had shared all Mrs. Gra- 
hame’s ambitious hopes for her friend. From this 
of the young Trevanions, their only rival in her 
heart being removed from her circle. She still 
considered Michael as greatly superior to them, 
and indeed to all others, in personal attributes, 
but she could seldom enjoy his society, sivce he | 
resided in the city; and as she approached to 
womanhood, and he the vivacity of 


their oecasional interviews assumed a formality 
which made it a poor interpreter of their heart’s 
true emotions. 


|_ er. 


_ receive you with open arms.” 











Michael Grahame had now acquired his trade, 
and had entered into an already established and 
ble business with his former master, who 
icted that with his application, and his un- 
usual talant and delight, both in the theory of 
mechanics and the actual development of that 
theory in practice, he must one day acquire a 
high reputation. Perhaps this opinion might 
have been in some degree shaken by the long 
and frequent holidays of his young partner du- 
ring this winter. Michael had never been so 
much at home since he left it, a boy of sixteen, 
and before the winter had passed all formality 
between him and Lilian bad vanished. Again 
they wandered together, as in childhood, through 
the garden walks; again Lilian learned to regard 
him, not only as a loved friend, but as a guide 
and protector. 

Mrs. Grahame saw the growth of these feel- 
ings with delight. She leved Lilian, and gave 
the highest proof of her esteem for her, in believ- 
ing her worthy of her son. Mr. Grahame was 
less satisfied. He, too, loved Lilian, and would 
have welcomed her to his heart as a daughter, 
but her lately acquired fortune, and her connec- 
tion with the Trevanion family, gave her a right 
to higher expectations in marriage, than to be- 
come the wife of a mechanic of very moderate 
fortune, however great was his ability, or how- 
ever distinguished his personal qualities. No— 
Mr. Grahame was not satisfied, and nothing but 
his confidence in Michael kept him silent. The 
confidence was not misplaced. 

The news of Lilian’s fortune, and of Mr. and 
Mrs. Trevanion’s offer to receive her into their | 
family, had sent a sharp pang through the heart | 
of Michael Grahame, which had taught him the 
true character of his attachment to her. 

“She is removed from my world—she can be 
nothing to me now,” was the first stern whisper 
of his heart, which was modified after two or 
three interviews into—‘She can only be a dear 
friend and sister. I must never think of her in 
any other light!’ And, devoted as he had been 
to her through the winter, no word, no look had 
told of love less calm or more exacting than this. 
But there came a time when the quick blush on 
Lilian’s cheek at his approach, the tremor of her 
little hand as he clasped it, told that she shared 
his feeling, without his power of self-control.— 
Then came the hour of trial to Michael Gra- 
hame’s nature. Self-immolation were easy in 
comparison with the infliction of one pang on 
her. And wherefore should either suffer? Was 
it not a faise sentiment that denied to her the 
right to decide for herself, between those shows 
and fashions which the world most prizes, and 
the indulgence of the purest and sweetest affec- 
tions of our nature? Was he not in truth sac- 
rificing her happiness to his own pride? It was 
a question which he dared not answer for him- 
self, and he applied to his father, in whose high 
principles and clear judgment he placed implicit 
confidence. Mr. Grahame was too shrewd, and 
in this case too interested an observer to be un- 
prepared for his son’s avowal of his past feel- 
ings and present perplexities. 

‘You are right, my son,” he replied to his ap- 
peal; ‘‘It is Lilian’s right to decide for herself 
on that which will constitute her own happiness,” 

“Then I may speak to her—I may tell her—”’ 

‘All you desire that she should know,” said 
Mr. Grahame, gently, ““when Lilian has had an 
opportunity of knowing what she must sacrifice 
in accepting you.” 

*“True—true—lI will ask no promise from her 
—nay—I will accept none—I will only assure 
her that should the world fail to fill her heart, 
the truest and most devoted love awaits her 
here.”’ 

**And in listening to that assurance, without 
rebuking it, a delicate woman would feel that 
she had pledged herself.” 

Michael Grahame’s brow contracted, and his 
voice faltered slightly as, after a moments 
thoughtful pause, he asked, “What then would 
you have me do?” 

‘Nothing at present—Lilian will soon leave 
us, and at Mr. Trevanion’s she will see quite 
another kind of life—a life which, with her for- 
tune and their friendship, may be hers, but which 
she mast give up if she become the wife of a 
mechanic and the daughter-in-law of a garden- 
Let her see this life my boy, and then let 
her choose between you and it.” 

**And how can I hope that she will continue 
to regard me with kindness if I suffer her to de- 
part without any expression of interest in her?” 

“Any expression of interest! I do not wish 
you to be colder to her than you have hitherto 
been, and Iam much mistaken if Lilian would 
exchange your brotherly affection for all the 
gewgaws in life.” 

“f will endeavor to take your advice, but I 
hope I shall not be tried too ” were. 
concluding words of Michael b acid as = 
turned from his father to seek composure in a 
solitary walk. When he had returned, he found 
that his father had gone into the city—an unusu- 
al circumstance at that season, and one which 
he could not afterwards avoid ing with a 
Anna Trevanion, before she had risen from the 
« ” wrote Miss Trevanion, 
me perfectly happy, dear Lilian, by declaring 
that he cannot consent to Jeave you longer in the 


country. I hope you will not find it very diffi- 
cult to obey hiscommands in the present instance, 


eee ties the city, - at 


= rE ye 


which you come back—if indeed,” he added, 


tened, but she listened in vain, Her first feeling 
on perceiving that Michael Grahame had left the 
room while she lay weeping in his mother’s arms 
was very bitter, but Mrs. Grahame soothed her 
by saying, “Michael couldn’t bear to see you 
erying, dear, so when his father wouldn’t let him 
speak to you, he jumped up and ran off. Poor 
Michael! sadly enough, he’ll miss you.” 

In about an hour, Michael again sought Lilian, 
bringing with him three bouquets of hot-house 
flowers. ‘Two of these had been arranged by 
his father for Mrs. and Miss Trevanion, and the 
other was of flowers which he had himself se- 
lected for Lilian. She stood beside him while 
he first wrapped the stems of the flowers in a 
wet sponge, and then put them into a box to de- 
fend them from the cold. This was done, and 
the bex handed to Lilian without a word. As 
she took it, she asked in a low tone, and turning 
away to hide herembarrassment as she spoke, 
*‘When shall 1 see you in New York?” 

“J shall be in New York very soon,” he re- 
plied; ‘perhaps to-morrow—but we move there 
in such different spheres, Lilian, that I do not 
know when we shall meet.” 

‘Perhaps never,” said Lilian, endeavoring not 
very successfully, to steady her voice and speak 
with nonchalance, “unless you are willing to 
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leave what you call your sphere and seek me in 


mine.” : 
*{ only need your permission to do so with 
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of the said Merchant (as 
dollars, which shall then 


your doings therein. 
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ed by many 
case, where the direet » Ved, the 
sults have proved most satisfactory. WA Samon: p, 
of Bowdoinham, has been Agent for the (.... 
of Lincoln, and Mr. Exszam Rosixson of Vas.) 
for the County of Kennebec. 

‘The other counties may he secured by application |, . 
(post paid) and directed to me at P J 


EZEKIEL Hooly 
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Ay FEW Wein. of CURRIER’S OIL, for sale i, 
Acogut 4. DILLINGHAM & TITCAyp 












’ STRATTON, Clerk sy gy 5 well, 
asd OF MAINE. {300 “Cato way a 5000 On Vein 
Seal.) KENNESB $8.—To the Sheriffs of our | wood, 2000 = Madder, 
( ) veopestive Counties, or either of thar Deputies, 300 Cuba Fustic, 1000 Red Tartar, 
GREETING. Redwood, 1000 = Mariatic Acid 
command | oa to attach the goods or estate of 200 Hache Wood, 1000 Lac Dye, 6 
Cuartes A. Woopwarn of Augusta, in our Hypernic, 500 =—s Grain Tin, 
said County of Ke » yeoman, to the value of one| 5 — Peach Wood, 3000 jlee, 
hundred dollars; and semmon the said Woodward (if he | 3000 bs. Alum, G0 = Benegal and y, 
may be found within your precinct) to appear before our | 10,000 do. ras, 


Jostice of oor District Court for the Middle District, next 
to be bolden at A within aad for our said County of | 
Kennebec, on the Tuesday of August next; then and 
there in oar said Court to answer unto GREESLIier ) 
W ars, of said Augusta, Esquire; in a plea of the case, | 
for that the said Woodward, at said Augusta, on the day 
of the purchase of this writ, being indebted to the plain- 
tiff in the sam of sixty dollars, according to the account 
annexed, then and there, in consideration thereof, promis- 
ed the plaintiff to pay bim the same sem on demand. Yet 
the said Woodward, though often requested the same, bas 
not paid, but neglects so to do. To the of the said 
plaintiff (as he says) the sum of one hundred rs, which 
shall thea and there be made to appear, with other due 
damages. And have you there this writ, with your doings 
therein. 

Witmess, Asa Repineron, Esquire, at A 
twenty-third day of April, ia the year of our 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 

W. M. STRATTON, Clerk. | 


STATE OF MAINE. 


(Seal.) KENNEBEC, 8s.—To the Sheriffs of our 
respective Counties, or either of their Deputies, or | 
any Constable of Augusta, in said County of | 
Kennebec, GREETING. 

E command you to attach the goods or estate of | 
Cuarites A. Woopwarp of A > im the | 

County of Kennebec, yeoman, to the value of one hundred | 

dollars; aud summon the said Woodward (if he may be 


, this 
ward one 





delight,’’—and so charming had her evidentemo- found within your precinct) to appear before our Justice of 


tion made her in his eyes, that Michael could not 
refrain from pressing her hand to his lips.— 


i 
| 


| 


There was no anger in the flush which this ac-| 


tion brought to Lilian’s cheek. 


[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.] 





Captain John Manly. 


Captain John Manly was one of the boldest 
naval captains of the revolutionary war. 
first successes were while in command of the 
Lee, and his timely captures are well known.— 
No Congress committee could have selected a 
better invoice of military stores than the “‘Nan- 
cy” contained. After many cruises and severe 


encounters, Manly was taken prisoner, and suf- | 
fered a long and cruel imprisonment at the hands | 


of the British. On his release, he was placed 


in command of the Hague, of 32 guns, in the | 


latter part of 1782—one of the crew of which | 


gave the writer these reminiscences. 

Manly was full six feet in height, stout built, 
strong, incapable of fear, and slovenly in his 
dress. He wore a coarse handkerchief loosely 


He was as rough in speech, as blunt in manner, | 


as he was daring inconduct. He was every inch 
a seaman, and severe to a fault in his discipline. 


On a fine morning in the West Indies, as the | 
Hague was under easy sail, the exciting word | 
In a ad 


“Sail ho!” passed through the crew. 


minutes it was— 
“Two!” 
“Three!” 


All hands were called to quarters, while Man- | 
ly paced the deck, his eye wild in excitement.— | 
He gazed in the direction of the little specs just | 


appearing along the horizon with the intensest 
anxiety—his whole frame indicating resolution— 
for a few moments, when he gave Reed, his 
lieutenant, an Englishman by birth, an order to— 

**Go aloft and report,” 

“4 British frigate and two smaller cruisers, 
sir,” was the report. 

“And how d’ye know that?” quickly and 
harshly asked Manly. 

The officer then described the appearances of 
the chase, the position of the vessels, with min- 
ute circumstances that indicated their character. 

‘Crowd sail in chase; was the next order. 

The Hague was soon under every inch of ean- 
vass that she could spread, and was plowing her 
way in the direction of the strange sail, when 
the lieutenant was again sent aloft. 

“The appearances are the same as before, 
your honor. ‘The sails ahead are a British frig- 
ate and two large brigs.” 

The Hague gained upon the chase, and soon 
the strange sail appeared in plain sight, stretch- 
ing across her bow, under easy canvass, and ev- 
idently inviting anencounter. It became a ques- 
tion, however, whether on account of the dis- 
parity of force, the Hague should meet her ap- 
tagonists. After a council im the cabin, Manly 
appeared on deck and gave orders to alter the 
course of the ship. 

‘Then he began to walk the deck in a hurried 
manner, with a corner of his neckeloth in his 
mouth, and his looks indicating passion. In a 
few minutes he exclaimed, with a stentorian 
voice— 

‘‘About the ship! I won’t rum from a British 
frigate—I’ll take her, or I'll breakfast in h—IHl.”’ 


| 
| 
| 


shot from an eighteen pounder, which was 


turned by a broadside from the largest ship. A 


ter a smart action, the largest struck her colors 
‘She proved to be a British letter of marque.— 
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about his neck, the ends of which, as they stuck 
out awkwardly, he frequently had in his mouth. | 
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oar District Court for the Middle District, next to be bold- | 
en at Augusta, within and for our said County of Kenne- 
bec, on first Tuesday of August next; then and there 
in owr said Courtto answer unto Setomon Lronanp 
and Cuarces A. Birp, both of said Augusta, traders 
and copartners in trade under the frm of 8. Leouard & ' 
Co.; ina plea of the case, for that the said defendant, at | 
the said Augusta, on the day of the purchase of this writ, | 
was indebted to the said plaiatiffs in the sum of forty-seven | 
dollars and seventy-eight cents, according to the account 
annexed ; and being so indebted, he, the said defendant, 
then and there, in consideration thereof, promised the said | 
plaintiffs to pay them that sum on demand. Yet the said 
defendant, though requested, hath not paid it, and still re- | 
fuses so todo. To the damage of the said plaintiffs (as 
they say) the sum of one hundred dollars, which shall then 





aud there be made to appear, with other due damages.— | 


And have you there this writ, with your doings therein. 
Witess, Asa Repineton, Esquire, at Augusta, this 
twenty-third day of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 
W. M. STRATTON, Clerk. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
(Seal.) KENNEBEC, ss.—To the Sherif of ow 
County of Kennebec, or either of as Deputies, 
GREETING. 


ww: command you to attach the goods or estate of 
Cuakces A. Woopwarp of A a, in said 


County, yeoman, to the value of one bundred dollars; and 


summon the said Woodward (if he may be found in your 
precinct) to appear before our Justice of our District 
Coart for the Middle District, next to be holden at Augus- 
ta, within and for our County of Kennebec, on the first 
Tuesday of August next; then and there in our said Coert 
to apsewer unto Davip Ropinson of Sidney, in said 
County, Esquire; in a plea of the case, for that the said 
defendant, at said Augusta, on the day of the purchase of 
this writ, was indebted to the said plaintiff in the sum of 
forty-nine dollars and ninety-five cents, according to the 
accouat annexed; and being so indebted, he, the said de- 
fendant, then and there, in consideration thereof, promised 
the said plaintiff to pay bim that sum on demand. Aad, 


also, for that the said Woodward, at said Augusta, on the | 


twenty-sixth day of May, Anno Domini eighteen bundred | 
and forty-five, by his note under his band of that date, for 

value received ised the plaintiff to pay him or bis | 
order, the sum of twenty dollars on demand and imterest. 

Yet the said defendant, though requested, hath not paid 

either of said sums, but refuses so to do. 
of the said plaintiff (as he says) the sum of one haadred 
dollars, as shall then and there be made to r, with 
other due . 
that the said Woodward has not in his own hands and 
session, 
lers aforesaid, which can be come at to be attached; bat | 
has entrusted to, and deposited in the hands and possession | 


| woods, t 


To the damage | 


And whereas the said platntiff says _ 
pos- 
goods and estate to the value of one hundred dol- | 


Nutgall, Otter, Brasil Wood, Sumac, Codten® 
Curcuma, an Quercitron Bark, copper kew, 
screws, press plates, papers, tenter d. ton, 
French and Auariens easles, brushes, _— — 

Having a mill for grinding and manufacturing | he 

y are able to sell as low as can be porchas. 
Boston, and all be warranted of best quality. M, 


torers and Clothiers are invited to call before pure! 
elsewhere. ~ 


Hallowell, July, 1846. 


He is the True Philanthropist, 
HO seeks to alleviate and relieve 
whether the disease be physical or morel: 


any ove in commanity is deserving of gratitude, it is 


You may show your good feelings to such an one nt 
your self respect and love of health—w , 


uman suf. 


, hich sure} 
uable seseions—by reading and diffusing > oy tented 
of and using JONES’ DROPS for HUMORS. 


the best medicines that has ever been discovered ; 
cure of all eruptive diseases, and successful bey,,, 

allel, in the cure of Salt Rheum, Ncrofula, Nr Anthos 
Fire or Erysipelas, Leprosy or White Scurf, Tare », Rim, 
worm, Prairie Itch, and all humors, interval or ¢x:.,. “ 

This medicine is recommended with perfect coos... 
for such affections, if only timely, patiently and ners. 
ingly used. It is not a quack medicine, nor is it jp, 
gree a hombug; bat truly a remedy to be desire. 
who are afflicted with any of the above named con 
and a cure as certain as any curative in the hands 
Will you not then, friends, who are suffering, aya 
selves of this remedy, and also benefit the propric),, 
using the means so plainly placed in your way ! 

Por sale by J. E. Ladd, and Horace Waters, 4... 
H. J. Sekien& Co. Hallowell; H. Smith & Co. G,,. 
William Dyer, Waterville; O. W. Washbor 
A. H. Abbott, South China; aod by many other ay, 
various towns in this and the adjoining States. 

Augusta, Nov. 13, 1845. 
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White Lead. 
TONS pure and extra white lead, dry a 
for sale very low by : 


April 28. DILLINGHAM & TITCow: 





RUGS, Medicines, Paints, Dyestuffs, Potew } 
cines, Apothecaries’ Glass Ware, Trume, & | 
constantly for sale at the lowest prices and on the ms 
| vorable terms, by 27 J. E. LAD! 


| HITE LEAD and LINSEED OIL, Jos: rev 
a fresh lot of the above, which we will se 

Aug. 1. 82 COFREN & BLATCHFOR: 

i’ URK’S ISLAND SALT, @ prime article, just re 

and for sale very low by KELLEY & LIkB) 








| Lard Oil. 

| ARD OIL of first quality for sale by the barre 
Hon by H. J. SELDEN & CO 

Hallowell, July 18. 30 
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Look Here! 
UST received, nice Yellow CORN for mea! 

| superfine Genesee FLOUR, at 

| July 20. 30 KELLEY & LIBBY’S 





ng. Als 


ATENT. MEDICINES of every description, » 
ranted geauine, sold by H.J.SELDEN & © 
Hallowell, July 20. ’ 








| Wegetable Jaundice Elixir. 
HIS Elixir is useful at all seasons of the yea 
more especially in the spring ; removing the p 
or bilious complaints ann sudden changes |: 
mosphere, on the approach of warm weather. Th: 
irfalso operates as a moderate cathartic, cleansir; 
stomach and bowels of phlegm and vitiated bile, proe 
| digestion, restoring the loss of appetite, and pro. 
| a short time a new and healthy action of the whole sys 
Half a small wine glass full, three times a day, 
empty stomach. Put up in pint bottles. (Price, 37; 
For sale by S. PAGE & | 
Hallowell, July, 1846. 











CALLISTER’S All Healing On 


nent just rece! ve 








of Sternes S. Keres, of said A , yeoman, Trus- | at No. 9, Bridge's Block. 232 
tee of the said Woodward, goods, e , and credits, to | _ 

the said value: We command you, therefore, that you | YSENTERY and DIARRHEA cao te cured! 
summon the said Keyes (if be may be found within your | Mrs. E. Kidder’s Cordial—ty i. 

precinct) to appear our Justice of our said Court,| 2m32 COFREN & BLATCHFORD, Ageots 
to be holden as aforesaid, to show cause, if,any be has, | —_—_— 


why Execution to be issued upon such ay me as the 
said Robinsoe may recover against the said Woodward in 
this action, (if any) should not issue against his goods, 
effects, or credits, in the hands and possession of him the 
said Keyes. And have you there this writ, with your do- 
i therein. 
iteess, Asa Repinerox, Esquire, at A 
twenty-third day of April, in the year of our Lord 
thousand eight hundred and forty-eix. 
W. M. STRATTON, Clerk. 


STATE OF MAINE. 


KENNEBEC, ss.—District Court, Middle District: 
August Term, 1846. 


x rs Charles A. Woodward. 
Greenlief White wr Same 
Solomon Leonard & al. Same 
David Robinson ve. Same and Trustee. 


ms the | 





EMON and Sarsaparilla Mead SYRUPS, for se! 

6w32 COFREN & BLATCHFORD 
VO DECEPTIO.Y:? 

wor @ week passes away withost we have to rer 


some of the most astoamsh:ng cures of © 02 





; 


asthma, incipient consemptioe, bleec:ag af We 
| chitis, difficulty of breathing, and the varyoms Ciseoses 
| which the lungs and throat are se! geet, by FOLGE) 
| OLOSAONIAN or ALL-HEALING BALS4W. | 
jhas proved itself to be the best mecreme ever efere’ 
ithe public. Thousands have already teste’ « verters, 
| have never found it to fail in cormg the Coseases for * 

\ it is recommended. Nor do they have to #2: tong 


der to know whether it will be productive of gooe em" 
as they are assured that if OXE BOTTLE produces © 
effects upon the sufferer, twenty bottles will not, asd 
not therefore necessary that ibey should spend their = 





ORDERED, That notice of these several suits, be giv- | in vain. 


en to the said Charles A. Woodward, by publishing attest- | 


Beware or 4 Surcur Cever. Albough tm 


ed copies of the plaiutiffs’ several writs and of oo order | ed over as unimportant, it will soon become sestee— 


thereon, three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, a 


public newspaper published in said County, the last publi- | side and soreness in the chest, 


cation to be not less than thirty days 


the 
he may then and there appear, and aaswer to 
N 





Take beed to a pale 
ially if attended * 
raising of macoes, streaked with blood. These are : 
; but they are quick!y and effec sa 
overcome by the sbove — Ask the sufferer from 0 
ist eseing complaist, ASTE MA, what be tbiaks « 
ger . : , and be #! 
It relieves * 


sumptioa follows ia its wake. 








37 Attest STRATTON, Clerk | chest, gives quiet and ing shuater, aad -_* 2 
asthmatic what oo other remedy ia the — 
ri treet; . 
-Votice of Forectosure. Witness the case of Henry Jackson, 15 sieet, 
. _ | Bond, the well keewn Boston cracker “5 
_— Elisha C. Carson of Mount Vernon, ia | yr. Witkinsoe, Hoboken; Mrs. Bell, Morristows, N-° 
mE a Pee ge his deed under bis hand | yy. Lucretia Wells, 322 Pearl street; w.C. ~ 
— Charl ay Pn ree ~ og A N- | Woodstock, Ulster co; and Mrs. Archibald, 55 ¥™ 
said, ae of land oiteate antaewts Werneb. |e ag . ba gga ’ 
a prece mm . means have failed. ire's 
SS eee Wee wakes betas pe home Veeres [ee ee re aes eae tate te 
Mills; on the north and east by land ef Jno. aed | Cond ty this great remedy to the enjoyment of sl 
Chie: Waites wees) . a Ses aa ~, Mrs. Thoubourne, 352 Moerce street; Deans a 
Cherise Ae Biome to vedas. Gunes arte Pees es Se p71 Canal eames ot 
’ > ivington street ; a 
Nosh G. Carson, wader their hands and seals, datediom }iite ened the reme.iy can testify to the truth of the 2 
wan agreed to be Beware of asing caly pallets reer, they ‘0! 
deed antl cenain security but the progress of the disease 
falfilled and com and death ensues. Resort at once to thes 5 
etoresnid BOt | remedy, aad you will not be < hate haga 
in said bond, this ix | For sale ai 106 Nassax sireet, . 46 
uaeaaaen. gusta by J. E. Lavo and Eses Ferien. Mr. 
. Greely to o 
reason of the breach “The ae Dibew can be procured of the agem™ 
SRESSER ®°- | most of the towns aed villages in Maine. 
*37 





at prices which casact fail to seit for =" 














an. COPREN & BLATCHF ORD 
Gardiner Fleur Mills 
« GARDINER are now is °F 


ediietribee i@ to supply 
price: 

























